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Art. V. — 1. Nile Notes of a Howadji. New York : Harper 
and Brothers. 1851. 

2. The Howadji in Syria. By George William Curtis, Au- 
thor of " Nile Notes." New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1852. 

3. Lotus-Eating : A Summer-Book. By George William 
Curtis. Illustrated by Kensett. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1852. 

4. The Potiphar Papers. By George William Curtis. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 1856. 

5. Prue and I. By George William Cdrtis. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. 1856. 

6. Trumps : A Novel. By George William Curtis. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 1861. 

A very little book often holds a great immortality, and 
far more than enough for the daunted critic-folk who have to 
measure it, and report its dimensions in their poor lines and 
inches ; but we imagine that it must be the feeling of every one 
who presumes to judge a living author, that the author's books, 
however numerous, do not fully represent him, and that the 
material for a perfect consideration of his work is somehow 
wanting. Plainly, prophecy, even of a retrospective cast, is 
no part of our present task, and we should regret to be thought 
at all inspired or infallible. Yet in venturing to speak of the 
above-cited books of Mr. George William Curtis, we feel that 
we have safer ground for criticism than contemporaries com- 
monly afford, for Mr. Curtis has of late so exclusively employed 
himself with journalism and politics and lecturing, that he has 
drawn a deep line round the literary work previously accom- 
plished, which separates it at least from his present if not from 
his future, and gives it an unusual degree of completeness. His 
six volumes represent in great part the activity of fifteen years, 
now some time past, and for good or for bad they have the 
absolute character which distinguishes a gift from a promise 
in literature. We will at once let the reader into our secret, 
and say that even if it were not a gift we should think it good, 
and to be prized in itself and as something no one else could 
have bestowed. 
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The cordial remembrance of pleasure his work has given in 
other times is something which many of our readers will share 
with us, and which will not perhaps be thought by any a dis- 
advantage in our slight study ; for every literary period has its 
transient sympathies and susceptibilities, to which all successful 
books are largely addressed, and in making a later estimate of 
their worth, one could not forget the prime delight they gave 
without judging them faintly and ineffectually. Mr. Curtis's 
characteristic charm and value appeared in his first book, and 
.are still conspicuous in the "Nile Notes of a Howadji," 
though one now feels a want of simplicity there that did not 
trouble him at twenty. The fault is repaired in subsequent 
work ; but how well that luscious expression, those gaudy allit- 
erations, those vague allusions, those melting hues, that sadness 
and sweetness of a young poet's spirit, satisfied the utmost de- 
sire of the earlier time ! Then the senses were so quick that one 
tasted the rich, sooth quality of the book, not with the intel- 
lectual palate merely, which it cloys, but with the whole heart 
and mental body, as it had been a bath. Luxury, not perfection, 
that age wanted, and if the Howadji gave it something more and 
better, it knew it not, and still felt that Egypt, whatever it 
might be in geography, history, or philosophy, was in reality 
odors, cadences, and colors. It is indeed a singularly pleasing 
book, and it is one of the best to teach that modern travel 
is truth rather than facts ; for foreign countries are always 
an ideal realm, in which to the eye of candor the commonest 
things have a fantastic appearance through the insoluble mys- 
tery of conditions ; and the most satisfactory traveller is he 
who contrives to give this fantastic effect again by describing 
just what he saw and felt, and leaving his reader to enjoy the 
picture neither more nor less ignorantly than he enjoyed the 
original. Mr. Curtis was twenty-seven when he published the 
Nile Notes, and the book was doubtless the fruit of yet earlier 
years. It suggests this in style and manner, in its redundant 
hues and tones, in its wonderful use of words, which so often 
degenerates into play with words. It is prose measured so 
deliberately that you continually feel its pulsation, and often 
find it too much for the nerves of middle life. The prodigious 
excess of alliteration is perhaps not so much to blame, for that 
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is the instinct of our tongue ; still its absence is to be noted 
with relief in the author's very next book, " The Howadji in 
Syria," where the whole atmosphere seems cooler and sharper. 
The feeling is much the same, but the soul of youth has wreaked 
itself upon the mystic grandeur and melancholy of Egypt, and 
has finally indulged that riot of expression which leaves a 
gifted man's thought clearer for a whole lifetime. Within the 
limits of decency and sanity, perhaps it would be well for 
every young author thus to commit all the literary excesses 
to which he feels tempted in some early book where they can 
be forgiven him ; for there are dreadful examples of profligacy 
in some oldsters, who, having passed a pale and stinted youth, 
abandon themselves to wantonness of style when it is too late 
to reform. Carlyle is not quite a case in point ; but how well 
for him if he could have written the life of Schiller long ago 
as he has now lately written the life of Frederick, and vice 
versa ! 

We do not mean by all this to say the luxury of the Nile 
Notes is so bad as we paint it, or that the book is not fully re- 
deemed from being merely sensuous. What a voyage up the 
Nile could suggest to a man of imagination, lively humor, and 
liberal literature finds record there, and in that atmosphere 
. of dreams there is veritable Egypt. Yet amid those contours 
so smoothly rounded (as if the Sphinx had shoulders of 
ivory instead of sand-worn granite), one longs for something 
rough and angular to clutch ; in those graceful draperies, melt- 
ing from the textures of thought into the misty fabric of 
dreams, even the fancy feels itself naked and cold at times ; in 
the want of chronological perspective, — greater, we think, than 
the author intended, — those English people in the Cairene 
hotels, who are distinguished in the sepulchral Egyptian man- 
ner rather by symbols attached to their effigies than by char- 
acteristic traits, seem as remote and uncertain as Ramses and 
Cambyses ; the guide, in handing his newly filled chibouque 
to the tourist in the foreground, places the amber mouth-piece 
to the lips of Memnon opened to chant his sunrise song in the 
far-off dawn of time. 

Grant all this, and yet how good the book remains, — so 
original in motive, so fine in temper, so charming, despite its 
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affectations, in effect. If it were divided into lines beginning 
with capital letters, its studied alliterations would have made 
it a well-formed poem in Anglo-Saxon times ; and it has other 
charms which make it so like poetry in ours, that we feel it 
ought scarcely to be read save from the same impulse and in 
the same moods as poetry. If any one would shame the doubt- 
ing critic, let him thus read " Under the Palms," or " A Crow 
that flies in Heaven's sweetest Air," or parts of " Southward " 
and " Ultima Thule," or namable passages in any chapter of 
the book. Let him read aloud, if he will have the due effect 
of Mr. Curtis's art, this exquisitely finished bit, in which, while 
some of the author's caprices appear, one knows a touch and 
brain poetically quick and most sensitively skilful : — 

" In the Villa Serra di Falco, within sound of the vespers of 
Palermo, there is a palm beautiful to behold. It is like a 
Georgian slave in a Pacha's harem. Softly shielded from 
eager winds, gently throned upon a slope of green, fringed 
with brilliant and fragrant flowers, it stands separate and 
peculiar in the odorous garden air. Yet it droops and saddens, 
and bears no fruit. Vain is the exquisite environment of 
foreign fancies. The poor slave has no choice but life. Care 
too tender will not suffer it to die. Pride and admiration 
surround it with the best beauties, and feed it with the 
warmest sun. But I heard it sigh as I passed. A wind blew 
warm from the east, and it lifted its arms hopelessly, and 
when the wind, love-laden with most subtle sweetness, lin- 
gered loath to fly, the palm stood motionless on its little green 
mound, and the flowers were so fresh and fair, and the 
leaves of the trees so deeply hued, and the -native fruit so 
golden and glad upon the boughs, that the still warm 
garden air seemed only the silent, voluptuous sadness of the 
tree ; and had I been a poet, my heart would have melted in 
song for the proud, pining palm." 

This beautiful tenderness and delicacy of feeling, and this 
luxury of expression that delights even in its dulcet excess, are 
true to the mood if not to the quality of the whole book. Yet 
its poetry is as frequently of a meditative as of an emotional 
cast, and it deals — however airily and fantastically — with 
what takes the thoughts as well as the sentiments, while a very 
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fine and peculiar humor often plays through it. Less fervor 
and music of phrase would have gone with the same suggestion 
and speculation in colder years ; but to what the East revealed 
the author listened with a young man's bounding pulse, and a 
supreme sense of enjoyment, and the secret imparted again has 
still the motion of his blood. The book is sensuous, certainly, 
yet its poetry is of so pure a source that nothing corrupts in it ; 
not even the poor Ghawazee whom it celebrates, and who are 
suffered to take the heart only with a kind of abstract pas- 
sion, though no warmth of color or significance of expression in 
their life is unrendered. When the song is moralized, it is not 
didactic of set purpose, but of the best civilization working in 
a nature singularly harmonious and sound, and already obe- 
dient amidst its aesthetic luxuries and enjoyments, to that ten- 
dency which has given us in Mr. Curtis a moralist of so win- 
ning and new and individual a kind that the old word seems 
not to describe him, though there is none better. 

The reader will perhaps realize him best in this character if 
we speak here of the charming essays which he has given us from 
month to month, for now many years, — of those incomparable 
homilies which are preached from the " Easy-Chair " of Harp- 
er's Magazine, and in which there is nothing of sermonizing 
but religion and good-will. They handle, with admirable taste 
and breeding, topics of society, literature, and the every-day 
popular life, with an unfailing honor for elegance, good man- 
ners, and hearty sense. There is nowhere else in our jour- 
nalism so much truth so amiably yet so clearly spoken, and 
one does not mind that these papers are a little mannered, 
they are essentially so well-mannered. It is that part of moral- 
ity to be distinguished as civilization or civility in its wide sig- 
nificance which Mr. Curtis chiefly teaches from his Easy-Chair ; 
and he does it with an art that never lapses or fatigues. There 
must be not only brain and heart in those little papers, but a 
constant charm of style which shall take the reader in spite 
of the narrowness of their limitations. There is a monotony 
in our barbarities and crises and sensations ; the news from 
Europe is swiftly suicidal, now we have got the cable ; forty- 
nine books out of fifty cannot be safely or significantly men- 
tioned ; it is something little short of inspiration which discerns 
the finely varying aspects of events, and seizes their lesson. 
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We fancy that Mr. Curtis, however unconsciously, had also 
rather the moralist's than the artist's motive in writing " Poti- 
phar Papers," though these as mere literary art are more suc- 
cessful than they are likely to be considered by those who do 
not take into account the singular difficulties of the perform- 
ance. New York society is not American society, any more 
than Boston or Philadelphia society is so, and to the vast 
majority of his readers Mr. Curtis had not only to depict types, 
but present conditions all but strange before, and often too 
transient for any process less swift than photography. He thus 
encountered obstacles unknown to satirists in older societies, 
and he overcame them so far as to produce scenes bearing 
intrinsic evidence of fidelity, and to give us in Mrs. Potiphar 
and Kev. Cream Cheese names permanently descriptive of 
characteristics, if not of classes. No one knows New York 
society better than he, and no one in a certain light and inci- 
dental way touches it more effectively. But harm comes to 
" The Potiphar Papers " in several quite needless ways. They 
should never have been united under one name, for they do 
not form a whole. There is sometimes infirmity as well as 
sketchiness of handling in the same paper ; though this does 
not make such bad effect as the fact that some of the people 
not only change their aspects but their characters in the differ- 
ent papers, while they keep their names. In one, Paul Poti- 
phar is said to have a library of book-backs ; in another, we 
are asked to believe that he reads and enjoys Thackeray. 
Moreover, there is on the part of the author too much atti- 
tude, too much self-defence, too much consciousness ; and a 
man who has very good eyes of his own will insist, at times, 
upon looking at New York society through Mr. Thackeray's 
spectacles, and talking of Major Dobbin, and Becky Sharpe, 
and the Pendennises. It is only the spectacles, however ; 
neither the voice nor the manner is Thackeray's, while the 
feeling is quite different from his. 

If it were not so, how could women love this and the other 
books of Mr. Curtis so much ? They find there not only a 
most singular purity of thought and fancy, but a cordial and 
reverent homage, unmixed with patronage or gallantry, rarely 
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offered to their sex. No one deserves better at their hands 
than he who is so enamored of the idea of womanhood in its 
inalienable beauty of affection that he can never draw any 
woman's character which is altogether heartless and unlovely. 

We imagine, too, that women like Mr. Curtis's books for the 
air of gentle and gracious pedantry that breathes through 
them. When he talks of books, it is of the finer and friend- 
lier books, of the poems writ in sympathetic ink that only 
yield their whole meaning to the warmth of the reader's own 
heart. And when does he not talk of books ? No one is more 
entirely the child of this literary age, in which a single writer 
has colored the parlance of his whole generation ; in which 
things have come to stand for books, instead of books for 
things ; in which literature has usurped the place of all the 
other arts, and people see pictures, statues, and architecture 
only through the medium of print. It is not easy to describe, 
without grossness or excess, a trait which characterizes so much 
of his work by fortunate quotation or felicitous allusion ; or to 
say how the all-pervasive literary influences of our epoch seem, 
at times, to exclude from him every impression that does not 
come through them. Yet, as you read him, and note how 
greatly, with all his proper subtlety and discernment, he enjoys 
the beautiful through the delight it has already given, the truth 
we suggest is sufficiently plain. 

Mr. Curtis's peculiarity in this respect is nearest a fault in 
" Lotus-Eating," and most a virtue in " Prue and I." It is very 
curious to look over the former book, and see how much it is 
the fruit of association and sympathy. He steams up the Hud- 
son, and sees where the Lorelei sang, and Uhland's overpaid 
boatman crossed on the Rhine ; where Rip Van Winkle and 
Ichabod Crane loitered on their native ground, and Drake's Cul- 
prit Fay sinned and suffered. At Catskill, who should appear 
but the inaccessible maid on the mountain out of the " small 
sweet Idyl " in the " Princess " ? We find that Yarrow is in the 
neighborhood of Trenton ; and that Waller wrote a poem suit- 
able for love-sick singing under windows at Saratoga, Charles 
Lamb contributing a Gypsy's Malison, proper to be repeated to 
old gentlemen gossiping on the piazza of the hotel, and Robert 
Herrick furnishing a farewell song for the traveller going awaj' 
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after dinner, and lingering upon a full stomach to catch a strain 
of the music played to the young people in the hotel garden. 
At Lake George, at Nahant, at Newport, what poets are not 
brought to the rescue ? — with something, we own, of the reluc- 
tance of drafted men, and occasionally the recklessness and 
irresponsibility of bounty-jumpers enlisted over and over again 
in all the corps of the great army of sentiment. We should 
do the book an injustice, which must affect the author less than 
his critic, if we failed to recognize, in spite of all this, its 
essential originality, its unapproached success in throwing 
around beautiful scenes an atmosphere less crude and arid than 
that of mere fashion, its peculiarly acute and amiable study of 
certain phases of American society and character in the light 
of Old-World travel and intelligence. 

" In Prue and I " the quotations have mostly dwindled to 
here and there a vivid line, or have wholly put off their original 
form, and risen again in graceful and happy allusion ; and the 
emotion of earlier books has been all purified into feeling. It is 
hard to say just wherein the charm of the work lies. It is in 
no wise, in whole or in part, strongly actuated. The old book- 
keeper seems inadequate to his own dreams, and his wife Prue, 
with her patching and darning, sometimes wears her robe of 
romance, like a fine dress, uneasily. Aurelia is a fine sketch 
of a pure and lovely woman of society, but is scarce more than 
a sketch. Titbottom is the chief creation of the book, and yet 
his substance is not to be closely scanned. One establishes 
all this, and straightway forgets it as soon as he reopens the 
volume, for he finds there a truth to human nature, to himself, 
that appears better than the invention of situation or character. 
The three papers which form great part of the book cannot be 
judged by comparison with anything else, for each is sole of its 
kind. One thinks of the idea of " Titbottom's Spectacles " as 
something that perhaps Hawthorne would have chosen ; but it 
is imagined in a temper peculiarly Mr. Curtis's, and is wrought 
with a fantastic gayety, a frank pathos, and a firm hold upon 
the allegory entirely characteristic of him. He alone could 
have written " My Chateaux in Spain," with its pensive satires 
and longings and regrets, and that strange power of suggestion 
and association which gathers its airy enchantment most about 
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the reader when he feels himself asked, with the other dream- 
people, to meet all those famous personages of fiction and his- 
tory at the triumphal banquet to be given in the Spanish castle. 
In " Sea from Shore " a like witching fancy plays with the sen- 
timent of universal travel, — with the vague desire and unrest 
which visit all lands and climes, not omitting even the island 
of Barataria and the Bohemian coasts, and voyage in all the 
ships that ever sailed, — till the charming revery appears the 
only true and probable account of the world. We poorly and 
awkwardly hint the nature of a book that merits its fortune of 
being taken to the hearts of all its readers, though it is a for- 
tune so rare as to come to but two or three books in a genera- 
tion, and not to have attended in equal degree any other of 
the time of " Prue and I." That sort of personal regard which 
people have for it, comes to it from the most various experi- 
ences and conditions, but of course the young and happy have 
best loved its pensive tenderness and vague regrets ; those who 
were in their earlier loves and later teens when it appeared could 
hardly have been persuaded that it was not the most exquisite 
book ever written ; and we have heard of survivors of that 
time, now growing middle-aged in their first passions, who 
still think it incomparably beautiful, and give it away upon all 
occasions of making a present. 

The work is as original as it is beautiful, and the workman- 
ship excellent. Indeed, whatever Mr. Curtis does is done from 
a conscience to which slovenly literature is impossible, and his 
errors are of excessive, not of defective performance. His 
prose in " Prue and I " is of the best modern art, studied 
word by word dike verse, balanced, and attuned by a jealous 
sense, — no pomp or formality, but a constant ease and suavity 
of movement. The book is of a period to which the smoke of 
an intervening war gives an undue effect of remoteness, — a 
period of uncertain aspiration and suspense and misgiving in 
politics, just before the transition to hopeful or desperate but 
always decided action, in which nearly every man prominent 
among us for any reason took part. Mr. Curtis had already 
in " The Potiphar Papers " made a jest of the young men 
who sneered at " Uncle Tom's Cabin," and in finding some 
things ugly and ridiculous besides negroes' heels and the 
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long hair of reformers, had unmistakably hinted the direction 
of his sympathies ; but it was still a surprise to learn that 
there was all along a politician lying hid in that life, refined 
by knowledge of the best in two worlds, and now lingering 
somewhat sadly over the delicate sentiment and gentle art with 
which it had hitherto played, — a politician with whom politics 
were a liberal science and a generous faith. Many men, not 
yet old, but younger in that time, can recall the pride and 
delight with which they read that address of his to the youth 
of some unremembered college, in which he celebrated the irre- 
pressible conflict in Kansas as the sublime opportunity of all 
Americans to array themselves upon the side of justice and free- 
dom. It was yet merely a question of voting, but many died in 
battle thereafter because the most were not then brave enough 
to face the South at the ballot-box. Of course Mr. Curtis did 
but honor himself, in whatever he said for the right then ; but 
all of that side, who had read his books, and recognized the 
lofty and noble spirit of them, felt stronger and bolder in his 
company, and triumphed in such an accession. 

Mr. Curtis seems to have a more authentic vocation to poli- 
tics than any other American litterateur has felt. Other Amer- 
ican authors have held office : not to begin with Franklin, 
there had been Irving, Minister to Spain, Paulding, Secretary 
of the Navy, Hawthorne, Consul at Liverpool ; but the first 
and last of these had merely a political creed and no political 
life, and the second was in no way great. John Quincy Adams 
was like those Spanish statesmen who begin their political 
career with a volume of poems in their hands ; with Mr. Curtis, 
it has been something as it is with such politico-literary Eng- 
lishmen as Bulwer and Disraeli ; but he has had a grander 
and more unselfish aim than they : he may be classed rather 
with Hughes in England, with Lamartine in France, and with 
D' AzegHo in Italy. As he entered upon public life with a 
higher and purer motive than actuates most men, we suppose 
that he does not think his devotion unrequited merely because 
he has never yet attained office. Probably he never promised 
himself at once the most obvious political success, or he would 
hardly have remained in New York where the immense antag- 
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onistic majorities are to be but slowly affected. He might 
have been in Congress long ago, by mere change of residence ; 
but he could have been nowhere so useful as where he has 
been ever since the war. He is a positive influence, — of zeal 
with knowledge, of ambition for good, of advanced reform 
without fanaticism, — which must be more and more felt. 
Nothing less than absolute purity and unselfishness of pur- 
pose can suoceed against the practices and theories which give 
New York her ugly repute for venal legislation and political 
corruption. The whole nation has an interest in Mr. Curtis's 
success in public life, and whatever is best in us must sympa- 
thize with him. 

We are very far from thinking such a man condescends in 
espousing politics. There is no one so fine and good among 
cultivated gentlemen but he has his counterpart among simple 
and common men in this nation, and none can be better em- 
ployed than in serving their cause in the government, whether 
in Congress or out of it. But this service cannot be done with 
a half-heart, and whoever enters upon it in the spirit of a 
dilettante and a patron dooms himself to defeat. The waters 
will go over him, and in their muddy deposits his old age will 
become as thoroughly fossilized as if he had died before the 
deluge. 

If Mr. Curtis is doing good to politics, we think they have 
already done good to him even in his literature. We need not 
praise him as one of the ablest public speakers in the country, 
and doubtless the first in saying things at once gracefully and 
forcibly ; but we wish to speak of the excellent quality of his 
political journalism, in which, rising from his " Lounger's " 
attitude of elegant criticism and comment, at the beginning of 
the war, he has continued to treat all public questions with 
vigor and directness, looking at them from the most advanced 
point of view, and arguing them not merely as a Radical 
Republican, but as a Radical Christian, a Radical Gentleman. 
There is no noble purpose or project which has not had his 
voice, no baseness in or out of his party which he has hes- 
itated to rebuke. A man does not thus habitually appeal to 
what is sincere and earnest in others, without ridding himself 
of his own affectations and caprices, and it is interesting in 
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Mr. Curtis's political writing to note the change which has 
been wrought in his style. There is nothing in it that is not 
a result from tendencies perceptible in his earliest books, but 
all has passed out of it that could mark him as a sentimental- 
ist, or a literary fine gentleman. It was morally impossible 
he should ever fall into that worst and commonest form of that 
sentimentality which is known as Buncombe ; and it so happens 
that now no public man addresses the popular intelligence in 
more fit and unaffected terms than he who at first sought only 
the appreciation of the aesthetic few, and seemed to yield to 
every idle grace or wayward fancy that coquets with the die 
tion of a young poet. 

But while we cannot concede that Mr. Curtis has lost in 
nobility of purpose or work in turning to political life (for 
we honor politics as one of the worthiest vocations in a re- 
public, and think that the best cannot be better employed 
than in teaching men self-government), we are very sensible 
how beneficial his active presence in letters has been. Each 
last new book throws all past new books into that abey- 
ance which is the purgatory of accomplished works, and it 
is quite possible that not every one of Mr. Curtis's books 
will issue thence. Yet our literature has felt him as an ad- 
mirable and original quality, as an influence and monition 
in the interest of literary grace, temperance, and decency, 
whatever is to lie the fate of his past performance, or whether 
or not he shall add to it hereafter. Again we. decline the 
precarious honors of prophecy. To be sure, we feel that if 
he had undertaken a romance instead of a novel in his last 
work, that delicate fancy, humorous gayety, and abundant sen- 
timent of his had not been lost as it is in " Trumps," but we 
refrain from saying whether he shall ever give us that romance 
which he could have written so well. Doubtless it is a prin- 
ciple in a mind like his to attach itself more and more to real- 
ity, to the present, as we see in his turning from the pleasant- 
est walks of belles-letters to the stumps and platforms of poli- 
tics. Having once and in earlier days expressed the flavor of 
his poetic nature in those unique books of travel and in those 
delicious papers of " Prue and I," there must be a constantly 
increasing tendency with him to leave his realm of revery 
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and reminiscence, and to seek contact with the actual in our 
every-day world. 

It is no purpose of ours to fix Mr. Curtis's rank in our litera- 
ture, and we do not mean to measure his powers or his per- 
formance in classing him with Irving and Longfellow in liter- 
ary refinement of tone, and a predominant grace of execution. 
He is bound to both by many ties of mental sympathy ; though 
not right New-Englander nor right New-Yorker, he has the 
spirit of either civilization in him, like his native city of 
Providence. He has for the Old World the New-World love of 
both Irving and Longfellow, but he enjoys it more critically 
than either, and will commonly be found making a lesson of it, 
one way or other. He has not Irving's archaic spirit ; and 
his writings, though they have dealt so much with the to-day 
which has now become yesterday, have a greater affinity with 
Longfellow's. In most things, however, and in essentials, he 
is alone ; and he has so characteristic a vein that it could 
hardly ever be taken for another's, or not known for his. 
In all his books he is utterly free from provincialism and vul- 
garity of thought or feeling : he has neither American nor 
European narrowness. He has none of the frenzied or bad 
intention which is so common in our present literary art, and 
which comes chiefly from ignorance of life and the world. The 
effects he seeks are to be achieved only through his reader's 
refinement or innate fineness. 

In the work he has accomplished he has given us studies of 
the East unique in their poetic sympathy and fidelity ; a book 
of such original and freshly delightful romance, that it seems 
almost a new species in fiction ; and occasional criticisms so 
sympathetically intelligent, and so subtile in their praise as 
sometimes to make praise appear the only virtue in criticism. 

One does not, however, think of him exactly as a critic, nor 
without reserve speak of him as a traveller, satirist, or roman- 
cer, though he is, upon the face of things, all these. One 
equally shrinks from saying outright that he is a humorist or a 
poet, though he is undoubtedly humorous and poetical. Per- 
haps we must, in any attempt at synthesis, return whither our 
analysis began, and speak of him as a moralist. There is a 
didacticism in all his work, very fine and courteous, which is 
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at the same time too marked not to be recognized, while in 
very much of that which he has done and is doing it is openly de- 
clared. As we have partly indicated before, it seems to us that 
this tendency has steadily taken him from those early dreams 
of the East in the Howadji travels to observation of fashionable 
life at American watering-places in " Lotus-Eating," to study 
of New York society in "The Potiphar Papers," to the ex- 
pression of pensive satire and regret in " Prue and I," to the 
effort of assembling the results of his knowledge and specu- 
lation upon our life in " Trumps," and so finally to politics. 
He lives in the world ; and since he is not content to take it as 
it is and use it merely for artistic purposes, but will always 
be seeking immediately to persuade and better it, he is a mor- 
alist rather than a poet. 

The only difficulty we find in accepting the conclusion at 
which we arrive is this, How can a moralist be so wholly 
charming ? But this perplexed us in the beginning. 

W. D. Howells. 



Art. VI. — Essays on a Liberal Education. Edited by Rev. 
F. W. Fareae, M. A., F. R. S. London: Macmillan & Co. 

1867. 

Early in the last century Sir William Temple declared 
that literature is constantly degenerating, and that the oldest 
books are always the best. Not only is Homer the greatest 
of poets and Msop the wittiest of fabulists, but Phalaris 
was a letter-writer with whom Pascal and Madame Sevigne 
are not fit to be compared. Thus wrote Sir W. Temple, 
much to his own satisfaction and to the edification of many 
of his contemporaries. But lapse of time and change of cir- 
cumstance brings about signal alterations in the opinions of 
men. The other day Dr. J. W. Draper — in a book entitled 
" Civil Policy of America," and made up chiefly of discon- 
nected statements about physical geography, Arabian chemists, 
and Jewish physicians — told us that " the grand depositories 



